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Getting It Together 


by Jeff Lustig 
Neen UC faculty begin each 


year with their attention divided be- 

tween their courses and their jobs: 
will they be teaching the following year? 
Will they be reclassified and demoted? Will 
they be evaluated in hearings to which they 
have no access, and of which they are not 
informed? The most basic knowledge of job 
descriptions and grievance procedures, 
the most basic assurance of job rights— 
enjoyed by other working people in America 
for the last forty-five years—are still lacking 
for Lecturers, Associates, Supervisors of 
Teacher Education and Physical Educa- 
tion, and other non-regular faculty at UC. 
Under the guise of helping people in these 
job titles, the systemwide administration 


anxious to improve them. My job will be to 
help the committees of non-regular faculty 
being formed at Santa Cruz, Davis, Berkeley, 
and San Francisco, to research laws and 
policies, plan meetings, and coordinate 
activities. 

The key law affecting our efforts is the 
Higher Education Employer-Employee Act 
(HEERA), passed in 1979. This law permits 
University employees to organize, join, and 
participate in employee organizations, and 
to select an exclusive representative for 
purposes of collective bargaining. It permits 
us for the first time to participate in the de- 
termination of our wages and teaching 
conditions— to work under a contract that 
has not been created entirely and imposed 


The most basic assurance of job rights— enjoyed by 
other working people in America for the last forty-five 
years—are still lacking for ...non-regular faculty at UC. 


recently and unilaterally imposed new poli- 
cies; but these actually hurt affected teach- 
ers. And the recent cutbacks in Sacramento 
mean that the winter winds will blow even 
cooler prospects for non-Senate faculty and 
the programs taught by them. 

Last spring Lecturers at Santa Cruz 
began to organize to strengthen their rights 
and improve their working conditions. In 
response to their request, U.C. Council, 
AF.T., hired two people statewide to help 
organize non-senate faculty at UC. I've been 
employed in the North; Chuck Caniff in the 
South. As a Lecturer for the last eight years 
at UCR, the Social Science Field Major at 
Berkeley, and Boalt School of Law, I'm 
familiar with non-senate conditions and 


unilaterally by the administration. 

The University opposed the Act, even- 
tually weakened it, and is now obstructing 
the creation of employee organizations. 
(See “Union-Busting at UC: Labor Rela- 
tions— UC Style” in Santa Cruz's City ona 
Hill Press, 8 Oct.;and the form distributed 
on southern UC campuses presumably 
permitting UC to withhold employee names 
and dddresses from employee organiza- 
tions). Despite this opposition, however, 
UC faculty and staff are now waiting for 
the PERB (Public Employee Relations 
Board) ruling on bargaining units, so rep- 
resentational elections can take place. An 
organization showing 30% support in its 
unit can call for such an election. 


Continued on p. 2 


How Lecturers 
See Their Jobs 


by Frank Ramirez 


| eieoed this year UCSC’s AFT local 2199 
sent out questionnaires to as many UC 
non-Academic Senate (N.A.S.) faculty as 
possible. Our purpose in distributing the 
questionnaire to all UC campuses was to 
form a clearer impression of who we Lec- 
turers, Supervisors, Associates etc. are; 
what working situations prevail on sister 
campuses; and whether non-ladder faculty 
throughout the UC system share our inter- 
est in improving those conditions which 
should be improved. Not being a scientific 
instrument, the surveys were intended only 
to point us in general directions. Since the 
response has been so informative, scien- 
tific controls notwithstanding, we would 
like to share a general overview with you. 

We received 141 questionnaires from 
eight campuses (San Francisco was not 
included). Berkeley and UCLA submitted 
the largest number, Davis and Santa 
Barbara the next largest, and the remaining 
campuses approximately equal amounts. 
Forty two percent of the respondents were 
women, fifty eight percent men; the returns 
represented all three divisions with a heavier 
response from the Humanities and Social 
Sciences. Questionnaires were received 
from Associates, Supervisors and Senior 
Lecturers. The greatest number by far, 
however, came from Lecturers, Visiting-, 
and Adjunct Lecturers. The response in- 
cluded both part-time and full-time holders 
of these job titles. All in all, we were very 
satisfied with the breadth and scope of the 
feedback. 

ltwas mostly from the ranks of Lecturers, 
Visiting- and Adjunct Lecturers that the 
strongest concerns emerged. To begin 
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Getting It 
Together 


Continued from p. 1 


The minimal areas of our concern in 
eventual contract negotiations are already 
fairly clear: 

e job definitions: clear statements are need- 
ed, with defined periods of service and 
provision for security of employment 


¢ appeals procedures: clear guidelines and 
established steps must be instituted, along 
with protection of employee rights in and 
access to these procedures 

« fringe benefits: non-ladder and part-time 
faculty should have assurance of accepted 
medical and pension benefits, and should— 
along with regular faculty—secure dental 
and eye care plans 

* promotional policies: due-process rights 
in personnel actions must be secured and 
enhanced. Current “closed” files protect 
the evaluators, but not the evaluated. (A 
recent “open files” contract negotiated by 
the AFT with the State Univ. System of 
Florida might serve as our model. It made 
provision for “one file in which all materials 
are maintained,” the right of “an employee 
(to) examine the evaluation file,” the right 
of “an employee (to) obtain copies of any 
materials in the file and (to) attach a concise 
statement in response,” and the right to 
remove “materials shown to be contrary to 
fact.”) 

Even prior to such negotiations, HEERA 
has enhanced employee rights at UC. 
University interference with or punishment 
of employees’ organizational activity has 
been made an “unfair labor practice’ —as 
have such things as denial of University 
facilities for union meetings, or adminis- 
trative alteration of job conditions in the 
middle of a contract term. The AFT is cur- 
rently arguing that UC’s unilateral switch 
from an 8-year to a 4-year rule is illegal 
because it was not preceded by discussions 
with the affected employees through their 
representative organizations. The best 
guarantee of our rights, however, will be 
contractually binding agreements with the 
university concerning our salaries, promo- 
tion procedures, and teaching conditions. 
Our primary attention should therefore be 
focused on the representational elections 
that will follow PERB's bargaining unit 
rulings. 
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Split Positions and Other Expedients— 


or, Is There Life After Lectureship? 


by Mark Ferrer 


tsome point, years back, | was a simple 
lecturer. Then | got fired, and fussed 
about it. Fortunately, lots of people, stu- 
dents and colleagues alike, fussed along 
with me. 
| had helped develop a program that has 
some academic and social imperatives 
bound into it, a program which offers a year 
of Freshman English to students coming 
into the university through EOP. All these 
factors contributed to making my position 
fairly visible, seemingly less dispensable 
than most. 


It used to be said that eternal vigilance 
was the price of liberty. Now—consistent 
with inflation in other sectors—the price of 
liberty has gone up too. In addition to vigil- 
ance at UC, we'll need some organization 
as well... 


Jeff Lustig has been a Lecturer in Social 
Sciences at U.C. Riverside, Berkeley and 
Boalt Law School. He is currently Univer: 
sity Council A.F-T. organizer for the north- 
ern California campuses. 


The university eventua 
compound tiie me. yee . 
nation is Adjunct Lecturer ox 203 

hae : : + Payroll title 
Principal Learning Skills Counselor. | wac 
allowed to continue teaching, but was ie 
as if | were in an academic skills it a 
was told this was a first, an innovative a 
compassionate solution to the turnstyin 
pattern which marks the careers of lictiners 

In my individual case the solution has 
been a good one. It has kept me on ata job 
that I love in a pleasant town where | now 
have deep roots and important relation- 
ships. | realize that I've been lucky. Most 
people who spend sixty hours a week grad- 
ing, conferencing, and engaging in other 
forms of virtuous battle—and that is almost 
all lecturers—end up being commended 
on their zeal, reminded of the cardinal 
precepts of free will, and sent on their way: 
a migrant force of decamped academic 
workaholics. 

Because | performed a job that another 
might not easily be found to take over, 
the administration was willing to find a 
means of keeping me on. The problem, 
however, lay in finding a solution acceptable 
to the Academic Senate, which wanted all 
FTE to be allocated to research appoint: 
ments, not teaching positions. But it had 
to offer some permanency to professional 
writing teachers, a need never more evi- 
dent than now: and these usually happen 
to be lecturers. 
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Editorial 


OOD ‘ 
ETTING OFF STEAM 


No More Deferments 


College teachers, perhaps more than members of any other 
professional category, tend to see their careers in terms of the 
future rather than the present. This mind-set is largely condi- 
tioned by the structure of the educational process itself, which 
continually proffers the hope of future rewards for present ef- 
forts. Good performance in school merits good grades, which 
yield further advancement in school, leading to more good 
grades, and so on up the ladder of achievement and symbolic 
reward until the college degree is finally bestowed. 

By the time a college student graduates, he/she is often so at 
home within this framework of formally sanctioned postpone- 
ments and abstract rewards, that it has become almost second 
nature. Thus there is no break with continuity, no violent shift of 
focus, when the student moves into graduate school and thence 
into the lower ranks of the academic hierarchy. For the same 
pattern continues there. 

To be sure, former students, becoming teachers, are now paid 
for their work. Yet the focus of their professional efforts is seldom 
on improving the present salary, much less the conditions of that 
work. Rather, it is on the future, and on future prospects of move- 
ment both vertically, in rank, and laterally, in location. Excellence 
in teaching and research supposedly leads to promotion, transfer 
to amore desirable area, and finally to achievement of the golden 
reward: tenure. This means security and the prospect of settling 
down at last to do the work (most often the only work) one has 
been trained to do, in a place congenial to live in. 

It should come as no surprise to any teacher who has been in 
the university for even a short while, that the process does not 
function so smoothly. Most people entering the college teaching 


profession as Lecturers or Instructors can expect to encounter a 
dismaying array of problems, if not outright defeats. For most of 
us, the professional future no longer holds the guarantees we 
have been taught to expect. 

As the University structure changes to meet the conditions of 
today's society, those in the lower echelons find their teaching 
and research conditions progressively undermined. That this is 
part of a systematic program carried out by the university admin- 
istration against all non-tenured faculty members, rather than 
simply an inevitable, temporary discomfort affecting only those 
at the bottom, may be difficult to accept. But the pattern is clear 
enough, and from it one clear point can be drawn: for non- 
Academic Senate faculty, advancement to tenure-track positions 
is not automatic, and if or when it does occur, the problems will 
not go away. The future, in other words, is not a fall-back position. 

Now, with the current political and economic crisis facing all 
working people, it is imperative for non-Academic Senate fa- 
culty, teetering uncertainly on the brink of university teaching 
careers, to come to grips with the reality of today’s academic 
marketplace. Understanding how the university operates as a 
system within a larger system is a beginning; after that, or rather 
along with that process of self-education, comes the all- 
important process of organizing. This requires overcoming the 
isolation, confusion, and especially the habit of postponement 
ingrained in us by the entire educational structure. Learning to 
defend our rights as workers does not mean ceasing to be 
scholars; it means refusing to fall into the common scholarly trap 
of putting off for an uncertain future everything that regards our 
concrete conditions here and now. 


We welcome all feedback from readers. Any information, opinion, ongoing research, or personal anecdotes related 
to the status of U.C. Non-Academic Senate faculty is of value to the bulletin. We urge you to keep letters to 250 words 
and manuscripts to 1500 words, if possible. All correspondence should be addressed to Off the Track, 117 Peyton 


Street, Santa Cruz, CA. 95060. 
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Questionnaires 
Continued from p. ! 


. dents 
with, an impressive sere ae they 
did not have a clear idea h in their present 
would be allowed to — ‘allotments dif- 
jo early from campus tocampus, Dut 
fered cle ifferi inions con- 
in some instances differing op! Awiitiin 
ing the maximum were found wi 
ia por campus unit. Whether depart- 
f informing their 
ments made the effort o =e 
non-ladder faculty, or the faculty bale 
themselves dug up what information | oi 
could, one fact was constantly emphasized: 
the job is temporary—sooner or later one's 
connection with the University will end, 
ition itself will be ongoing. 
although the posi : 3 

Parttimers in all the job titles mentioned 
added other bothersome features. Some 
said they were not receiving the same scale 
of pay as full-timers, and 49 percenttime 
faculty, owing to the lack of fringe benefits, 
were having a harder time than previously. 
Others complained that theirjobs were not 
even secured by a system of seniority 
among part-timers. Indeed, long years of 
successful teaching among part-timers 
seems to mean very little to certain admin- 
istrations. One man, after fifteen years of 
part-time teaching, was refused a non-paid 
leave. He subsequently quit, which is pos- 
sibly what some administrations would 
prefer. 

One interesting and potentially positive 
feature is that some campus administra- 
tions, wishing to hold on toa faculty member 
after his/her allotted 2-, 3-, 4-, or 7-year 
period, can place the individual into two 
50% job titles, thereby removing “the clock.” 
The merits and implications of this option 
are still being discussed widely (see Split 
Positions, p. 2). 

Parttimer or full-timer, many of the res- 
pondents complained that they were being 
renewed at a very late date, and that they 
could not make plans for more thana year's 
time. On some campuses the question- 
naires report that hiring is done quarter-by- 
quarter, as would be done in Extension 
courses. Many N.AS. faculty, especially 

jose in rapidly expanding Writing Pro- 
grams throughout the U.C. system, see the 
needs for their services as increasing, and 
would like to remain in their positions be- 
yond the maximum time permitted them 
by U.C.'s clock system. 

An inordinate number of uestionnaires 
reflected a total ignorance a this potential 
need. Others, especially at the Davis cam- 
pus, did name a Vice-Chancellor’s commit- 
tee or “Grievance Classes,” as possible 
resources. However, far too many cited no 
‘course but to the Department Chair ora 
piers eb <i a specific activity. One 

imagine such individ 
be the very persons Tes igre 


4 sibl 
gnevance in the first ole ees tie 
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Suzanne ‘8i 


Split Positions 


Continued from p. 2 


The two solutions which first presented 
themselves were SOE or a split appoint- 
ment consisting of half-time English, half- 
time Academic Skills Center. SOE was 
possible, but only over too many dead 
bodies. It would have meant the probable 
strangulation of our program. Its faculty 
would have been limited to two people, 
myself and another lecturer, who had the 
bumptious will to go to the state legislature 
with all the institutitional linens we could 
have carted along with us to be laundered 
there. 

We finally struck a bargain. Three posi- 
tions with double titles would be assigned 
to our program. | would be the first to receive 
the split. | agreed to it, and have since been 
given career status as a staff member and 
work as a faculty member. That doesn't 
hurt my pride, but | do worry that the 
academic dignity and stature that this title 
doesn't afford may cause our program to 
seem less respectable. 


“You know, | have @ feeling NOBODY is going to win this race!” 


FINISH 
LINE 
+—~ 


The compromise worked out for me 
constitutes a fortunate, and highly unusual 
case. Since then, the prospects for lectur- 
ers have gotten worse. Fewer and fewer 
positions have been titled Lecturer: and, 
since the promulgation of the new rulings 
which de-qualify lecturers, this title will be 
conferred only in the rares of instances. 
From now on, most will be called Visiting or 
Adjunct Lecturer—a designation aboutas 
cheerful as terminal. 

| believe the only way this trend can be 
reversed is through collective poitical 
action, in the form of strong lobbying of 
Hart, Vasconcelos and other sympathetic 
legislators. Non-Academic Senate faculty 
cannot depend on the individual ani 
the single solution. In the future we 
have to muster all our a. 

suasive skill, patience, and a strong ol 
sure of chutzpah, to organize an ase 
systemwide coalition. 


— 
a 


pags a od S nia 
Mark Ferre: teaches Witing at see 
Barbara. He is both an A ounse 
and aPrincipal Learning Skills 


ee eos 


To sum up, the questionnaires clearly 
indicate the contradictions, confusion and 
particularly lack of information inherent 
in NAS. faculty members’ perceptions of 
their own teaching positions. We believe 
that a fundamental step toward improving 


our status is to provide obviously-needed 
clarification and factual material. Hopefully, 
this bulletin will prove to be an important 
vehicle for such communication. 


Frank Ramirez is a half-time Le “i 

. cturer in 
Spanish, half-time Supervisor of Teacher 
Education, at UC. Santa Cruz. 


The Dilemma of the Temporary Lecturer 


by Sigrid McLaughlin 


inuing increase in the employ- 
The eerie temporary lecturers at 
deri institutions everywhere, and the 
a edominance of women among those 
ployed, makes it ever more urgent to 
ee se the inequities of such employment 
Srdattemptto remedy them! 
The problems of parttime service in 
higher education are varied. They pertain 
to status, rights and privileges, salary, fringe 
benefits and security of employment. What: 
ever the causes of this type of academic 
employment, the part-time temporary teach- 
eris likely to be a lonely outsider of inferior 
status. After all, she/he “didn't make it! 
The temporary employee is inexpensive 
labor used to fillin when money is sporadic- 
allyavailable, or when money which is freed 
as a result of a full-time faculty member's 
leave is stretched to cover more than one 
direct replacement. Not only status, but the 
insecurity of the job transmits to the em- 
ployee the message that his/her service is 
of inferior value. 


te re en ee + + + + -  e 


The institution wants to avoid commit: 
ment to the part-timer at all cost. In fact, 
even if the money for hiring is available, 
those in permanent positions are entitled to 
make personnel decisions regarding temp- 
Orary people in an entirely arbitrary fashion. 
To cite my own case as an example, after 
years of teaching | was informed that I would 
not be rehired for a following quarter, even 
though I had better qualifications than my 
successor, a graduate student from another 
oe In addition, the money was avail- 
: le for this position, my teaching evalua- 
a were excellent, | already had a great 
fer oPetience, and | had been hired 
hove hoamiie Action search. By now! 
cas teaching intermittently—never 

orig languages— since 1966. 

_~ aggravating circumstance of 
ae Service is the salary paid. Qualifi- 
ieee popes degree and teaching exper- 
most cant taken into consideration in 
PhDs and teaching assistants and 

bie ten years’ teaching experience 
Diff a the same salary. 
ferent polici Campuses seem to have dif- 

rk €s regarding full- and part-time 

Of What then’ “lfficult to get a clear picture 
these policies 

80 ad hoc pi are, because they are 

and hap} ~ example of the arbitrary 

Way in which they are formu- 


lated, we may consider the percentage of 
total teaching time calculated for part+im- 
ers on the campus where | am employed. 
From January 1977 through December 
1978, | was a part-time temporary lecturer. 
Itaught three courses, which were collective- 
ly rated as 37% employment. This figure 
was based on an eight-course load, which 
supposedly was the rule for full-time lectur- 
ers. In reality, however, full-time temporary 
lecturers taught only five or six courses 
(with the exception of language teachers). 
The reason for the contrived 37% rating is 
clear: the university has no obligation to pay 
fringe benefits. Thus, the employee is en- 
tirely dependent on the welfare system of 
the state or on a spouse’s employment and 
benefits—a degrading role, unjustifiable in 
terms of human rights. 

The administration excuses such dis- 
crepancies with the explanation that full- 
time temporary lecturers have other res- 
ponsibilities, such as advising and publish- 
ing. Of course, publishing is important 
for all lecturers who hope to further their 
careers, and some forms of advising are 
remunerated additionally. One might even 
argue that the pursuit of research is even 
more important for temporary employees, 
since they need to follow up every new 
source of employment. Their opportunity 
to publish is diminished, however, becaues 
research grants, typing ana Se 
funds for attending conferences | : 
would enable them to participate in . 
activities of professional peers are not ava 
able to temporary employees. 


Institutions are well aware of 
difficulties and inequities, yet ieoritag, is 
make changes because the status quo 
works so much in their favor. Often the 
response of some high-level administrators 
to these problems is that there are plenty of 
people who would be pleased to have a 
temporary job under whatever conditions, 
and that therefore nothing needs to be 
changed. Of course, this is reminiscent of 
the response made by all employers to 
worker complaints: there are others waiting 
for your job. But it is hardly the way a 
university should relate to the people who 
staff 30-40% of its courses! 

The problems of part-time lecturers must 
be given important consideration in deter- 
mining the overall strategies and goals of a 
lecturers’ organization. Among its other 
priorities, such an organization must press 
for the adoption of the recommendations 
of the AA.C.P.; specifically, that: 1) Security 
of Employment be granted to lecturers, 
especially after many years of service to one 
institution; 2) temporary lecturers be treat- 
ed fairly and according to a consistent set 
of policies; 3) they receive fringe benefits; 
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The Cr isis of Our Time: Cheap Labor and the Academic Enterprise 


This paper was prepared by sev- 
eral A.F.T. members at U.C. River- 
side, and is intended as a docu- 
ment for internal discussion and 
debate. We have excerpted the 
most relevant portions, leaving out 
the interesting conclusion, which 
outlines a proposed, global Uni- 
versity A.FT. position vis-a-vis Lec- 
turers. Copies of the entire docu- 
ment, still in rough draft form, can 
be obtained from Edna Bonacich, 
Department of Sociology, U.C. 
Riverside, Riverside, CA. 92521 


Hard Times 


ether by government design or 
economic adversity, the University of 
California and other universities around the 
country are facing hard times. Enrollments 
have declined, budgets have shrunk, and 
the threat of collective bargaining with 
academic workers has frightened those ad- 
ministrators who still view the university as 
a democratic utopia and ideal setting for 
freedom of inquiry unsullied by open 
antagonisms. 
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Confronting the problems they face, it is 
certainly understandable why these admin- 
istrators have tried to cut costs by lowering 
outlays for administrative and teaching 
staff. But in doing so, they have effectively 
brought forward an underclass of academic 
workers, variously named Lecturers, Visiting 
Lecturers, or Adjunct Lecturers. 


Two Images of Academia 

Two images of impending crisis have 
now emerged within the university aca- 
demic workforce. One is held by the Ad- 
ministration which, in the face of a state 
budgetary freeze brought on by the nation’s 
economic crisis, is attempting to lower 
the university's cost of operations. The 
other image is common to academic 
workers who, with their assorted classifi- 
cations and austere orders by rank, make 
up a portion of the university cost of 
operations. 

When, in the view of budget administra- 
tors, it becomes imperative to cut opera- 
tional costs, including the salaries of 
academic workers, little if any consideration 
is given to the human consequences. So it 


is no surprise that academic workers who 
are the object of these measures see things 
otherwise. Some of them, despite an- 
nounced budgetary cuts, are moving swiftly 
for individual merit increase. Other lesser 
lights along the tenure track may seek, but 
not receive such increase. And still others 
off this track will not survive the budget- 
ary austerity. They will be ‘freed’ to join 
the growing reserve of the jobless. At the 
same time, they will help to lever lown the 
entire wage scale—unless, of course, they 
are permanently excluded from re-entering 
academic employment in competition with 
their more “secure” colleagues. 


Labor As A Cost-of-Operations 
What, then, is the dichotomy facing 
academics? Unlke business enterprises 
with specific job descriptions and appro- 
priate wage and salary classifications for 
each person on the job ladder, university 
job descriptions and salary scales are 
based more on time spent in the institu- 
tional structure and producing specialized 
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CHOKEMOFF STATION. ° 
SCOOT FOR THE TRAIN WHEN THE GONG SOUNDS. 


Dilemma 


Continued from p. 5 


4) their pay be based upon qualifications 
and experience; 5) funds be allocated to 
them for research, conference attendance 


and staff support.? 


NOTES 

‘According to the National Center for Education 
Statistics, part-time faculty now represent 32% 
of the total teaching force in higher education 
(this figure does not include graduate assis- 
tants). Between 1972 and 1977, the growth of 
total faculty was 50% for part-time, and only 9% 
for full-time teachers. (Statistics cited in “The 
Status of Part-Time Faculty,” Academe, 67, 1 
[Feb.-March 1981], p. 30.) It is very difficult to 
obtain statistics on the percentage of teaching 
done by part-time temporary lecturers at the 
University of California, largely because these 
positions are constantly being shifted and 
replaced. We would appreciate receiving any 
available data regarding this question. 

2 The AAUP. policy proposals on part-time 
faculty are stated in full in Academe (cit), 
pp. 33-39. 


Sigrid McLaughlin is a part-time tempo- 
rary Lecturer at U.C. Santa Cruz. She 
teaches Slavic and East German literature. 
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Crisis 
Continued from p.6 


Publications than on teaching skill or excel- 
lence in other student-oriented work. The 
tenure-track, eventually culminating in job- 
and-salary security called “tenure,” is thus 
te akin to a caste of elevated 
Me ts who act as role models for those 
ae ime mounted the job-ladder below. 
Me ater are climbing the rungs one by 
i the years pass and their vitae reflect 
ri Owing list of publications considered 
je me to their colleagues above them. 

© expectation is that they too will 


someday become that rare breed of tenured 


faculty with all the privileges that accom- 
pany prestige and available resources. 

Yet, forgotten by those with the tenure- 
track image of things, is the administrative 
view that academic laboris a cost of univer: 
sity operations. And nowhere is this myopia 
clearer than in ladder-faculty’s perception 
of university Lecturers who are not on this 
track at all. 

Lecturers are temporary employees, who 
are not permitted to climb the job ladder 
with its promised rewards. As such, Lectur- 
ers are both expendable (last hired, first 
fired) and underpaid for comparable teach- 
ing skill often at longer hours. This situation 
has developed, not because the Adminis: 
tration singles out Lecturers for work speed- 
up at lower pay, but because of the con- 
fluence of administrative policy to cut 
operational costs and the tenure-track 
image fixed in the mind's eye of the up- 
wardly mobile. 

Itisas if there were two great departments 
of personnel in the Academic enterprise. 
In department one can be found the bud- 
getary administrators, ever conscious of 
the total labor cost of the Academic staff, 
attempting to ensure that that total cost 
remains within the frame of the budget. 


“untouchables,” so that the “superior” work- 
ers can maintain their elevated position. 

Today Lecturers tend to be drawn heavily 
from the ranks of new young scholars who 
were so unfortunate as to enter the aca- 
demic job-market when that market be- 
came very tight. Their plight in no way 
reflects their achievement or potential as 
scholars. Indeed, many of them are far 
more qualified and productive than their 
tenured colleagues who were fortunate 
enough to enter the job market when there 
was a shortage of academic personnel. 
Only market conditions explain the peculiar 
disadvantage of this stratum of teachers. 

The condition of the market, which in- 
cludes the overproduction of Ph.D.s eagerly 
competing with one another for a very few 
academic jobs, permits the university to 
take undue advantage of these workers. It 
can set any terms of employment it likes, 
knowing full well that the workers have 
little choice but to accept whatever they are 
offered. 

In sum, Lecturers are a form of cheap 
labor. They are cheap for several reasons. 
Because they are segregated into an over- 
crowded submarket, their salaries can be 
bid down. They are cheap because more 


If one group of faculty can be kept in a special category 
as tenure-excluded ...cheap laborers, they can become 
especially attractive to the university as a way for de- 


Department two, comprised of tenure- 
minded persons, looks to Department one 
for the total monies available to distribute 
among its number, based on the rungs they 
occupy on the job ladder. In other words, 
Department one determines the available 
resources; Department two distributes 
them. 

What is left over, if anything, is then 
allocated to those who are Academia’s 
“untouchables”: the variable, limited-term 
workers, who, as with all wet-back or stoop 
labor, perform the most demanding work 
in agiven enterprise. Theirs is an uncertain 
work life, with physical and emotional 
strains special to their caste position within 
the academic domain. And these strains are 
increasing as tenure-track faculty move 
quickly for merit- and other salary incre- 
ments and time-off benefits for themselves 
at the expense of the variable workers. 

Built into the structure of Department 
two’s reliance on Department one, then, is 
the antagonistic stance that members of 
Department two must take vis-a-vis the 


partments to save money and maintain control. 


teaching can be expected from them than 
from the regular faculty, for comparable 
salaries. They are also cheap because, 
being subject to constant turnover, they 
are unable to build up salary merit in- 
creases. They are cheap because they lack 
the right to vote and therefore can have no 
impact on protecting their own situation. 
Finally, they are cheap because they are 
intimidated by the omnipresent possibil- 
ity of being terminated at the slightest 
provocation. 


Implications for the Rest 
of the Faculty 


Within an institution which we would like 
to see becoming democratic, the situation 
described above is clearly reprehensible. 
Not only does it cause great personal suffer- 
ing to the people who are caught in the web- 
like position of a lecturer, but its negative 
implications extend beyond them to the 
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Crisis 
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entire faculty. The existence of a special 
underclass of teachers who are denied the 
rights of the majority acts as an affront to 
our democratic tradition of faimess and as 
a potential threat to all university instructors. 
For, if one group of faculty can be kept in a 
special category as tenure-excluded “un- 
touchables” and cheap laborers, they can 
become especially attractive to the univer- 
sity as ever-cheaper employees, as a way 
for departments to save money and main- 
tain control. The university may well seek to 
extend the proportion of faculty who fall 
into this “desirable” category, after which 


the ranks and salaries of the regular faculty 


could come under pressure and decline. 

This outcome can already be seen at the 
junior colleges, state colleges and univer- 
sities of California. Part-time and tempo- 
rary faculty are increasingly coming to 
make up the bulk of the teaching staff at 
these institutions. It is only a matter of time 
before the practice of relying heavily on an 
underclass of teachers becomes the norm 
at the University of California. 


True enough, tenured faculty may not 
feel especially threatened by this phenom- 
enon in any immediate sense. A tenured 
professor is unlikely to be fired and replaced 
by a lower-paid, harder working lecturer. 
Assistant professors without tenure have 
more to fear in this regard. But even if the 
threat is not that of immediate job loss for 
tenured faculty, the existence of a growing 
underclass still poses a threat. The working 
conditions and intellectual atmosphere in a 
highly stratified environment are less than 
ideal. Intimidated colleagues who have not 
time to conduct research and are afraid to 
speak their minds, do not create a favorable 
climate for free intellectual exchange. And 
even though the university may not intend 
to abrogate the tenure line, the presence 
of alarge number of qualified teachers with 
whom they could easily do so, acts as a 
kind of veiled threat to tenured professors, 
that they had better behave themselves or 
else . . . Talk of demotion is already in the 
works. Tenured faculty have been laid off at 
some midwestern schools. The unthinkable 
may not be so far off. 
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Railroad graphic illustrations for this bulletin 
have been flagrantly stolen from Hear the Train 
Blow, by Lucius Beebe and Charles Glegg (New 
York: Dutton, 1952); Wheels Across America, by 
Clarence P. Hornung (New York: Barnes, 1959); 
Bonanza Railroads, by Gilbert H. Kneiss (Stanford 
U. Press, 1941); The Golden Age of the Railway 


Poster, by J.T. Shackleton (Secaucus, N. J: 
Chartwell Books, 1976); Portraits of the Iron 
Horse, by Robert S. Henry and Otto Kuhler (New 
York: Rand McNally, 1937); and an ad fororien- 
tal rugs, in the Macy's advertising supplement 
to the Sunday Nou 15 San Jose Mercury. 


